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FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The following extracts from the old min- 
utes of the Monthly Meeting in Albemarle, 
N. C., published in The Friend, are interest- 
ing from their quaintness and simplicity, and 
show the watchful care Friends of that day 
exercised over each other.—Eprrors. 


1707.—“Christopher Nicholson and Mary 
Pool appeared before this meeting the second 
time, and declared their intention of taking 
each other in marriage. The said Christopher 
having obtained a certificate from the Month- 
ly Meeting of Pequimans is thereby found 
clear of all other women in relation to mar- 
riage; also the said Mary Pool, being found 
clear of marriage intanglements with any 
other man, are now left to their liberty to 
take each other.” 

1708.—“There was a complaint brought 

inst Edward Mayo for attempting to marry 
with a woman which is not of our Society, 
contrary to the known practice of Friends ; 
wherefore it is the judgment of Friends that 
the said Edward shall publicly condemn his 
unseemly action by a paper from under 
his hand, and have it read in next Monthly 
Meeting.” : 

1712.—* Henry Keaton and Elizabeth Scott 
(widow) appeared and declared their inten- 
tion of marriage: it being the first time, 


Friends appoint,” etc., etc., “to see that the 
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fatherless children have their due of their 
father’s estate, also that Henry Keaton give 
security for the same.” 

1712.—* Friends take notice that John 
Turner and Esther Belman had not appeared 
to declare their intention of marri the 
second time, according to the order 
used among Friends, appoint John Symons 
to inquire into the cause thereof.” 

1712.—*The Friend appointed upon ac- 
count of John Turner and Esther man 
makes report he hath so done; and the said 
‘Friends appearing, desire that they might be 
clear from each other. Friends desired them 
to be careful not to do the like any more.” 

1716.—“A of condemnation was 
read against the ill proceedings of Grace 
Cartwright and her daughter, in consenting 
to her marriage from among Friends, con- 
trary to the truth; and is ordered to be pub- 
lished next Monthly Meeting.” 

1716. — “The Friends appointed have 
visited Joseph Jordan, concerning his giving 
way to one not of our Society to marry his 


daughter, which he denies, and said that he 


will never give assent to it.” 

1721-22.—* Friends do continue their care 
over William Chancey, concerning his out- 
going from truth, by way of suit or courtship 
to a woman that is not of our Society ; there- 


fore, if any Friend hath a concern upon his 


mind to devise with him in the aforesaid 
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affair they are desired to bring their report 
to the next Monthly Meeting.” 


 1712.—“Also this meeting 
consideration the scandal that Ostian [Aus- 
tin] Scarbrough hath brought upon the 
blessed truth professed by us and himself, in 
that he hath, contrary to our principle, and 
the doctrine of our blessed Lord, ‘Swear not 
at all,’ taken the oath appointed by law; 
wherefore Friends, in tenderness to him, and 
for the clearing of our holy profession, think 
oe to appoint Thomas Symons and Henry 

eaton to visit him, and to admonish him to 
own his fault and repent, or else we cannot 
vown him as a member of our Society.” 

1710.—* Friends, taking into . considera- 
ttion the repeated differences and calumnia- 
tions amongst the two families, viz., Jeremiah 
Symons and Rebecca, and all other persons 
Ww ver, do unanimously constitute and 
order that if any, professing truth, shall at 
any time hereafter make any repetition of 
any differences that heretofore have hap- 
pened amongst Friends, of what rank or 
quality soever, that the said person or per- 
sons so offending shall be disowned in case 
they refuse to submit and condemn their said 
disorders.” 

1727-28.—“At said meeting appeared a 


haying under 


‘ complaint against William Symons, who as- 


saulted John Belman upon the highway— 
grossly beat and abused him, which rash and 
unadvised usage Friends, in a general way, 
give judgment against.” 

1708.— “Edward Mayo hath brought a 
paper of self-condemnation, and it was read 
publicly, which is as followeth : 

“* Dear Friends—Through the instigation 
of the enemy, and for want of watchfulness, 
I did let out my mind and make suit to the 
widow Gormack by way of courtship, con- 
trary to the good and wholesome ‘aloe set- 
tled among Friends, it being too soon after 
the death of her husband and the death of 
my wife. Therefore, I am heartily sorry I 
should cause the blessed truth to be evilly 
spoken of by evil-minded people, and to con- 

emn this my forward action and indecent 
procedure in this matter. I am sensible it 
was for want of keeping to the conduct of the 
Spirit of God in me, the which I hope I shall 
for the time to come be more saatiel bp mind, 
and to wait upon the Lord to know and do 
His will in all my concerns. I have in some 
measure an assured hope the Lord hath passed 
by this my offence; hoping also that you 
that are in any measure sensible of the 
many temptations and infirmities of the 
flesh will pass by my offence toward you. I[ 
have naught else, but conclude and remain 
your friend, Epwarp Mayo.’” 

1709-10.—* Whereas Emanuel Low did, 


through the instigation of the enemy, and 
giving way to passion in a public place, through 
rovocation of a person drawing his sword 
iood him, offer to fight or resist, coptrary to 
our profession, being dealt with by thé over- 
seers, appeared at this meeting, and after 
some discourse with him did acknowledge his 
fault, hoping to never do the like again.” 

1709-10.—“ It also appeared to this meet- 
ing that Peter Symons, at a court at, Pasquo- 
tank, was a little overtaken in drink, the 
which he acknowledged before this meeting, 
and that he was sorry for it, hoping to take 
more care for the time to come.” 

1714—“A diligent care, resting on the 
minds of faithful Friends for keeping up the 
wholesome discipline, the case of Eaeeed 
Chancey’s giving his bill for the £5 imposed 
on him a other Friends by way of a fine 
for not going to war with carnal weapons 
against the Indians, comes under Friends’ 
solid consideration, who, notwithstanding 
Friends’ tender care over him from time to 
time, seemed to be under the same cloud of 
ignorance, which was matter of grief to hon- 
est Friends. But at this meeting the said 
Edmund Chancey, when asked, as at other 
times, answered as followeth, or to this effect : 
‘I am sorry that I have so done, for Truth’s 
account, or contrary to the Truth;’ which 
was all that Friends ever desired, to let him 
see that he had gone or done contrary to the 
blessed Truth; and further, he saith that if 
he has cast any reflections on any that are 
unworthy of it he is sorry for the same, 
which Friends are pretty well satisfied he 
did. But notwithstanding, such are willing 
and ready to pass by such an offence, hoping 
that the offender. is thoroughly tender and 
heartily enlightened and convinced of his 
weakness. Signed by me, . 

“« EpmunD CHANCEY.’” 

1726.—“Advised that Friends be careful 
and watch against sleep and drowsiness in 
time of worship, which is very dishonorable, 
but endeavor to answer the end of our meet- 
ing together (which is to worship God).” 

1726.—“And Friends advised to keep out 
of the excess of meats, drinks and apparel, 
and smoking and chewing tobacco.” 

1724.—* Friends being under some trial 
and concern about parish dues, or the hired 
maintenance of the hirelin 
vised in this meeting that Friends keep faith- 
ful in that branch of their testimony against 
the anti-Christian yoke of tithes.” 

1717.—“ James Tooke complains against 
Caleb Bundy, and saith that he stands justly 
indebted to him in a considerable sum of 
money, and that he will not render it to him 
no ways according to the agreement between 
them. But Caleb Bundy replied it was 


readers, it is ad- ' 
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out of order to speak of it in the public meet- 
ing before the said James Tooke had given 
him gospel order. The meeting granted it 
was so.” 

1717.—* James Tooke renewed his com- 
laint, and said he was not only kept out of 
is money, but otherwise is damnified by the 

said Caleb Bundy, and desired that he might 
have his money paid in species, or secured to 
be paid at some convenient time as they 
should agree upon, and offered to take John 
Bundy, as he was in the meeting then pres- 
ent, or that he might have his liberty to sue for 
wt; the meeting would not yet grant that, 
but desire James to exercise his patience a 
little longer, desiring the Friends appointed 
to give him one visit more, and John Bundy 
to speak with his father to desire him to com- 


PY The said Friends went to the said Caleb 
Bundy according to the request of the said 
meeting, and in much love entreated him to 
comply as aforesaid, which they thought truth 
and justice should oblige him to do. But he 
refusing, said he would not come under any 


‘bond, but said he would pay the money, but. 
f 


did not, but behaved himself very unseemly 
toward them, not like a Friend ; so the said 
Friends returned, being greatly grieved.” 

1717. — “Caleb Bundy not appearing, 
Friends unanimously were grieved to see 
that one who had long made profession of the 
Truth should be so stubborn. James Tooke 
urged to have his liberty to use such just 
ways and means as he thought convenient to 
recover his debt and damages. Therefore, 
Friends think that they cannot deny him 
that liberty, and order that a paper be drawn 
up against the said Caleb Bundy to deny 
him the unity of Friends, except he do com- 
ply in the mean time, which is the earnest 
desire of this meeting that he may be heartily 
sorry for his so offending, and may be dis- 

sed to do justice to his said creditor, both 
or his own and his family’s sake.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
A SORAP. 


We sometimes allow ourselves to feel dis- 
couraged when we hear from different locali- 
ties of the smallness of our religious meet- 
ings. Perhaps we attach too much imper- 
tance to numbers. 

We may assemble for social public wor- 
ship with the five, the fifty or the five hun- 
dred; mere numbers will matter little as re- 
gards the vitality of the meeting. 

If we come together under a sense of our 
dependence for life, breath and being upon 
an All-Creative, All-Sustaining Power, this 
feeling will be its own reward, and will sure- 


ly meet with a response. The blessing will 
rest upon the assembly though the number 
may be but the five, “ the two or the three.” 
n the other hand, if we have lost sight 

of our dependent condition, and come to- 
gether in a careless, formal manner, our as- , 
sembling, though there may be the 500, will 
be but a vain. oblation, from which will as- 
cend no incense; or, to use another figure, 
our going to a religious meeting with feelings 
unprepared for the occasion may be com- 
pared to our going to a feast or marriage 
supper, “not having on the wedding gar- 
ment.” 

Let it be our aim and concern to preserve 


the vitality of our meetings rather than to — 


increase the numbers. 

These aims do not necessarily conflict, but 
care is needed that each one be kept im its 
proper place, the latter subservient to the 
former. sone He 

Third mo., 1881. _ 

<i aenitinasihiiietis 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A REPLY. 


It is obvious to my mind that L. J. R.. 
states a truth when she asserts, in her com- 
munication to Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 4, of 
present volume, on “Higher Culture,” that 
“the Society of Friends, as a distinctive re- 
ligious body, has lost a large measure of the 
influence and prestige accorded to the pio- 
neers of the sect.” But when she assigns as 
a cause for this loss of influence and prestige 
“a deficiency of education and higher cul- 
ture,” she assumes, in my opinion, much more 
than the facts of the case will sustain. While 
it is true that many of “the pioneers of the 
sect,” both in this country and in Europe, 
were people of high culture and refinement, it 
is equally true that many of them, even the 
larger number, were from the humbler walks 
in life; and it is also true of the former that 
the greater number were recruited from ranks 
outside of the Society But at no time since 
its foundation has there been a greater num- 
ber of educated and highly cultured people 
in the world than at present. If a percent- 
age, less now than then, of this number is 
convinced of the truth of Friends’ doctrines, 
is it not because the spiritual food now dis- 
pensed, and the lessons by example now 
taught, are less convincing now than then? 
and this, not from a “ deficiency of education 
and higher culture ” of the teachers, for many 
of them are very well learned, neither from 
a deficiency of opportunities offering for les- 
sons by example, as they are presented daily 
to all. But is it not because that Spirit and 
Power which descended upon the earlier ex- 
ponents and “pioneers of the sect,” which 
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unsealed their lips to utterances that went 
‘to the heart with all the power of Divine in- 
spiration, and smote alike the consciences of 
learned and the unlearned, and relegated 
to the past the useless formalities engendered 
by a “higher culture,” and brought to the 
front the plainer language and simpler man- 
ners of a purer Christianity? Is it not be- 
cause this Spirit and Power, this baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, has been superseded by head 
knowledge, and the outward voice that speaks 
to the senses, listened to and obeyed, to the 
smothering of that inward voice that speaks 
to the soul? Even many children of mem- 
bers, on attaining their independence, go out 
from the Society governed by similar motives 
to those who have not come in. This is not 
because the Discipline of the Society has been 
made more rigid and unyielding, for the re- 
verse has been the case; neither is it because 
the Society has become more vigilant in its 
observance, for this vigilance is relaxed. But 
does not the cause lie, at least partially, in 
this relaxation of vigilance, which lowers its 
standard of purity, weakens its power as.an 
example of Christian rectitude, and casts a 
shadow of doubt upon the justness of its rule? 
Will a “higher culture” restore to the 
Society the elements of its former dower? 
It is true that it will “train the mind 
to think, reason and discriminate;”’ but 
is it also true that “the very perpetuity of 
the organization demands such a training ”? 
It was not his ability to “reason and dis- 
crimimate” that made Paul an apostle, 
though he was a learned man; neither was it 
this that gave that power to the apostle 
Peter, for he was an unlearned man; but it 
was the baptism of the Holy Ghost that 
clothed with power both the learned and the 
unlearned, that raised up George Fox, the 
founder of the “sect,” and added to it a Penn, 
an Ellwood and a Barclay, in opposition to 
all the argument that could be advanced by 
minds “trained to reason and discriminate.” 
It was the Spirit of God that had spoken to 
their hearts and opened to them the ways of 
Truth. These were learned men, but their 
learning did not make them “Quakers,” 
neither will education make Quakers to-day. 
But while I agree with L. J. R. in the 
utility of a “higher culture,” and believe it 
not incompatible with the deeper harmonies 
of true religion, I am obliged to dissent from 
the dogma that the “very perpetuity of the 
organization demands this ‘ higher culture.’” 
The very elements that constitute ita “ dis- 
tinctive religious body ” forbid the endorse- 
ment of this communication, for it implies a 
radical change that would destroy those ele- 
ments. 
The power to “think, reason and discrimi- 
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nate” is, in the essay, given a first instead of 
a subordinate position. Through and by 
this power “the hidden springs of motive” 
and “ the secret promptings of action” are to 
be investigated, instead of looking to the 
Comforter who is promised, “ Who shall teach 
you all things, and bring all a to your 
remembrance.” The “graces of good breeding, 
the courtesies of good manners,” even to the 
doffing of the hat, and the yes, sir, and no, 
sir, are to be restored as “ important factors 
in social and domestic life.” These, if not. 


directly asserted, are at least implied in the 


communication, and, if endorsed, would de- 
stroy the fundamental elements of the Society. 

* the communication had been written 
solely to demonstrate the utility of a higher 
culture and its compatibility with religious 
thought I could readily endorse it, but as it 
appears in print, with all its direct and im- 
plied meanings and unwarranted assump- 
tions, I cannot endorse it, neither do I per- 
ceive how the Society can; for if the Society 
has lost a measure of its power and influence, 
and many admit that it has, it is because its 
apostles have not obeyed the injunction, 
“Tarry at Jerusalem till ye receive power 
from on high;” and if it would regain what 
it has lost it must return to the foundation 
laid at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, 
and not to the sandy foundation of a “higher 
culture,” that can only “train the mind to 
think, reason and discriminate.” 

Aaron H. Bureess, M.D. 
Third month, 1881. 





[Unintentionally omitted last week.] 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ELIZABETH SHOEMAKER. 


The subject of this sketch was born on the 
17th of Ninth month, 1795, in White Marsh 
township, Montgomery county, Pa., on a farm 
which is the site of the present town of Con- 
shohocken. She was the daughter of David 
and Mary Lukens, and was one of nine chil- 
dren, six sons and three daughters. Her 
father was a well-to-do farmer, and both he 
and her mother were members of the Society 
of Friends and attended Plymouth Meeting. 

She lost her mother when quite young, and 
the care of her brothers and sisters, as well 
as the numerous duties connected with a 
dairy farm devolved upon her. Being natu- 
rally of uncommon energy and activity, she 
discharged faithfully and diligently the du- 
ties which were thus in her anee thrown 
upon her. 

On the 13th of Ninth month, 1821, she 
was married in Friends’ meeting, at Ply- 
mouth, to George Shoemaker, then also a resi- 
dent of er county, Pa., and late of 
Georgetown, D. C. 


= 
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In the same year she removed with her 
husband to Georgetown, D. C., where she 
continued to reside up to the time of her 
death, on the 25th of Second month, 1881, at 
the _— age of over 85 years, leaving, to re- 
vere her memory, four sons and two daugh- 
ters, thirty-two grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 

During her residence in Georgetown she 
was active in all charitable undertakings, 
having been for many years a Directress in 
the Union Benevolent Society, and also of 
the Female Orphan Asylum. She also acted 
as Clerk and Treasurer to the Washington 
Preparative Meeting from the year 1836 to 
1849, or until the meeting ceased to be held 
in Washington. 

These various duties she discharged with 
rare faithfulness, industry and ability. The 
deceased had many friends in all ranks of 
life, young and old, who loved her for her 
cheerfulness of disposition, extreme kindness 
and hospitality. 

About four years ago her eldest son wrote 
the following sonnet on her manifesting some 
impatience at the slow approach of death : 


TO MY MOTHER. ° 


Be patient yet awhile, though lingereth 
The footstep of the Summoner. Inhale 
— air still trustfully. Thou shalt not 
‘ai 
Anon to hear the kindly voice of Death. 
The thousand years old oak tree perisheth, 
Even - the humblest flower that decks the 
vale 
And blooms but for a spring. Life’s weary 


e 

At best is brief, and scant our longest breath. 

Thou aot lived well, thy duties well hast 
one 


The narrow path of righteousness hast 


ro 

Thou need’st not tire to look upon the sun, 
Nor fear to lie beneath the graveyard’s sod. 

Though time be tedious, rest is well-nigh 


won; 
Wait, calm, till comes the messenger of 


The following was composed on the day of 
her death : 


Thy evenly Father hath not forgotten 
t . 


thee : 
At last thou hast heard His voice, and thou 
no more 


Beneath the weight of years above four- 
score, 
ae weary days and nights dost yearn to 


e 

From thy long earthly pilgrimage set free ; 
Its toils, pains, pleasures, all alike are o’er, 
And thou hast gone where loved ones, gone 


before, 
Welcome thee to a blessed eternity. 
The e ineffable, the calm content 
That death hath left upon thy pallid brow, 
Whence every wrinkle he hath smoothed 
away, 


Seem to me symbols of a life well spent, 
Into whose rich reward thou enterest now— 
Joys not to cease, but —T for aye. 
Washington, D. C. W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


_ Ep. SHOEMAKER. 
Georgetown, D. C., Third mo. 11th, 1881. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A PLEA FOR PROGRESS. 


We are not prepared to think that we “as 
a Society, have done our work,” nor are we 
ready to allow it to become extinct “as an 
ae We need it as a foundation 
to build upon. Therefore let us be awake to. 
the necessities of this the nineteenth century. 

The principles of Friends were never more 
broadly disseminated than now. Other re- 
ligious bodies acknowledge our principles and 
have imperceptibly glided into the adoption 
of some of them. The political world looks 
upon us with respect and listens to our ap- 


peals. With all this there is still something 
wanting. We have not broadened with the 
age. We fail to attract the young. They do 


not find the food their young and active 
minds demand. Can we censure them for 
going where they receive that which arene: 
ens their moral and spiritual natures? This 
strength cannot be found in the Society while 
it is so willing to rest satisfied with what has 
been done. We have much theoretical 
preaching of an ideal goodness, rather than 
that which would make our religion a prac- 
tical one, ready to help a suffering humanity 
which is calling for aid. Too often when an 
effort is made to bring moral subjects of vital 
importance into our meetings for business, we 
are told “that they are not the place for 
such subjects; they produce dissension.” 
When the temperance question, to which 
every heart should be alive, is introduced 
and some plan proposed for lessening the 
manufacture and use of ardent spirits, we are 
met with a silent indifference or told that “ it 
can do no good to work,” or “that our Hea- 
venly Father in His own good time will cure 
it.” What are we to think when we are 
told that “God will help those who hel 
themselves?” Such teaching tends to blin 
the weak and serves as a stumbling block to 
the faithful. We need to ask ourselves does 
not this feeling arise from a. too self-satisfied 
spirit? Do we forget the labor performed by 
the fathers of our Society? What would be 
our condition now had they opposed progress? 
The Society of Friends were pioneers in moral 
work ; they were the first to bear a testimony 
practically against chattel slavery. They as 
far back as 1685 agitated in their meetings 
for business the iniquity of selling liquor to 
the Indians. After continued agitation of the 
subject in the subordinate meetings the Yearly 
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Meeting advised against it. In 1743, the 
second query read thus, “Do Friends keep 
clear of excess, either in drinking drams or 
other strong drink?” The changes came 
slowly but surely, till we now have a strong 
testimony. Vigilance is still necessary. The 
inherited tendencies caused by the free use of 
stimulants in the last century is the cause of 
much suffering now. Let us guard the rising 
generation that the next may know less of 
suffering from the drinking of strong drinks 
and the use of tobacco. 

When any contagious disease comes amongst 
us, we hesitate not to aid in strenuous efforts 
to stay its progress, yet its devastations are 
small compared to those of the liquor traffic. 
We can no longer claim to be in advance of 
other religious organizations in the temper- 
ance work. Some divisions of the Metho- 
dists will not ordain a minister who is not a 
“total-abstainer from strong drink and to- 
bacco.” We frequently read of such resolu- 
tions put forth as those by the Evangelical 
Conference at Millersburg, Second mo. 26th, 

“Whereas, This fearful evil of intemper- 
ance is sweeping multiplied thousands into 
premature graves, and spreading poverty and 
degradation to an alarming extent ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we put forth every proper 
effort to stem the current of this evil, and 
that we persist in carrying out the unmis- 
takable provisions of our church discipline, 
and by the consistent use of the elective 
franchise we support total-abstinence.” 

“Whereas, The use of tobacco is a useless, 
expensive and filthy habit, having only carnal 
tendencies ; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we discountenance the 
cultivation and use of it by example and 
precept, private and public.” 

Will not our coming Yearly Meeting more 
earnestly bear its testimony in this matter 
and show its willingness to aid the work by 
appointing a standing committee, such as we 
have on the Indians and on Education, to do 
whatever work they may find to do, and re- 
port to the Yearly Meeting? And, will not 
our representative committee take measures 
for the distribution of temperance literature ? 
In this way we may make, our influence -felt 
and do much good. 

Third month, 1881. 





IMMORAL INFLUENCES OF MILITARISM. 

Ar a recent meeting of the standing Exec- 
utive Committee of the Society of Friends, 
held in London, several speakers brought 
forward the subject of the evils of the im- 
mense Armaments of Eurepe, in reference to 
their influence as causes of an extreme amount 
of sin and immorality. Whilst it was admit- 
ted that the pecuniary burdens of these arm- 





aments, and the great amount of personal and 
family suffering caused by the system of Con- 
scription, were also serious results of the pre- 
ponderant militarism of Europe, yet it was 
felt that, after all, their gravest evils are the 
dishonor to God, and the exclusion of so 
many souls from the Heavenly Kingdom of 
holiness and purity, occasioned by them. 

The sins of idleness, profanity, licentious- 
ness, prostitution, cruelty, and general irrelig- 
ion, which adhere, so inseparably, to army and 
barrack life, in all countries, constitute the 
strongest appeal to awakened Christians, for 
their own endeavors to diminish, in however 
small a degree, the ungodliness and vice 
which thus are ruining innumerable souls and 
imperilling multitudes of others. 

Tf there was, amongst the rulers and popu- 
lations of Europe, or even amongst the 
Churches only, a general and sincere belief in 
the Divine declarations that the perpetrators 
of the sins and vices specially fostered by 
military life “can not inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and “can not enter into” the Celes- 
tial City, there would be greater earnestness 
in devising and carrying out efforts to stay 
the progress of this destructive plague. 

On the occasion referred to, the speakers 
alluded to the various kinds of pacific endeav- 
ors, as being of a threefold nature; firstly, 
those conducted by individuals, under a per- 
sonal sense of their private responsibility to 
God ; secondly, the joint efforts of religious 
bodies, or churches ; and, lastly, the ordinary 
operations of Peace Societies. 

Allusion was also made to one of the dan- 
gers of the modern time, a tendency, on the 
part of many individuals, to shirk their own 
private responsibility in such matters, by 
leaving the work too exclusively to societies, 
or by considering that a pecuniary contribu- 
tion to the latter is a sufficient release from 
the Lord’s claims for other personal exertions. 
The names of some of the most active indi- 
vidual laborers for peace, at home and abroad, 
such as the late William Allen, Joseph Sturge 
and Robert Charleton, were also alluded to, 
as furnishing animating examples of a kind 
of service still indispensable for combatting 
the vast evils in question, in addition to the 
utmost labors of the best conducted organiza- 
tions. 

There are not wanting evidences that at 
home, both in the tone of the public press, 
and of some of the churches, there has been 
already effected a marked improvement in ref- 
erence to views of the evils of war. This is 
especially the case in those directions where, 
either through individual or organized exer- 


tions, its offensiveness in the Divine sight, and 
its influence on the ruin of souls have 
urged, though there is need for a far more 
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emphatic and extensive diffusion of these 
warning truths. But, on the Continent of 
Europe, the evil is still more intense, and the 
necessity, and at the same time, the difficulty 
of action, are extreme. Yet the individuals 
already named were enabled, under an ani- 
mating impulse of gratitude to Christ, and of 
concern for the perishing souls of their fellow- 
. Men, to accomplish material results, at least 
for a while and within certain limits. 

It is of great importance that Christian 
men, at the present period also, should more 
practically take into consideration what may 
be, not the impossibilities, but the possibilities, 
of further successful labor in this direction. 
“ With God all things are possible ;” and sure- 
ly, under circumstances of such urgency, from 
a religious and eternal point of view, there 
should be the greatest hesitation, on the part 
of any earnestly concerned individuals, in con- 
cluding that there is no practicable opening 
before them for serving their God in this 
great field of labor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENOA, NEB., Third mo. 19th, 1881. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Thinking that many of your readers would 
be interested in knowing what advancement 
this distant prairie State is making on the 
highway of progress, I will state that our 
recent legislature passed a law amending the 
constitution by striking out the word male 
from the article on suffrage. This amend- 
ment, if adopted by the people, will have the 
novel effect of requiring women of foreign 
birth to become naturalized the same as men 
before they can avail themselves of its pro- 
visions ; but by the requirements of the con- 
stitution no amendment to it can be submitted 
for two years, so there is ample time to can- 
vas the merits and demerits of the proposed 
change; in the meantime our new school law 
which goes into operation at once, gives to 
women holding real or personal property. or 
having children of school age (5 to 21) to 
educate, the rignt to vote at all school meet- 





ings. 

The question of prohibition after the form 
adopted by our neighbor, Kansas, failed of 
passage (lacking one vote of the necessary 
two-thirds), but in its stead the legislature 
pee very stringent license and anti-treating 
aws which go into effect Sixth month Ist, a 
synopsis of which I append, and, though J 
cannot for one moment admit the right 
of the law-making power to license an 
essentially wrong thing, yet I have no doubt 
that if properly carried out this law may 
prepare the people for something more ad- 
vanced. Care seems to have been taken to 


cover every possible contingency, yet, not- 
withstanding this, the liquor sellers. contem- 
plate testing its constitutionality before the 
courts, and when this is settled we shall have 
more strenuous efforts made to carry it into 
effect. G. 8. T. 


“THE NEW LICENSE LAW OF NEBRASKA. * 

“The prominent points in the high license 
bill, known as Slocum’s bill, which passed 
both branches of the legislature, are as fol- 
lows: The county board may grant license 
on a petition of thirty responsible freeholders, 
or a majority of said free-holders in any 
township or precinct for the sum of $500, no 
license to be issued by them in or within two 
miles of any city or incorporated village, due 
notice to be given through newspapers or 
public posters. 

“It provides for refusing license for a viola- 
tion of the law, and limits the period of license 
to one year. 

“It requires a dealer to give a bond of 


| $5,000 with twosureties, and no person allowed 


to be surety on more than one license bond. 

“ A fine of $25 is imposed for selling liquor 
to minors ; $20 for false representation of age, 
and $50 for selling to Indians, insane per- 
sons, idiots or habitual drunkards. 

“A fine of $100 to $500, or imprisonment 
for one month, for selling without license, 
and of $500 on dealers who sell or give away 
liquors adulterated with strychnine, strontia, 
sugar of lead or other deleterious substance, 
and a penalty of $100 for selling on election 
days and Sundays. 

“The dealer has to pay all damages to the 
community or individuals, and support all 
paupers, widows and orphans, and the ex- 
pense of all prosecutions growing out of the 
traffic. 

“Tt authorizes married women to sue on 
the bond for damages to herself and children, 
and if a person becomes a public charge from 
intemperance, the dealer may be prosecuted 
for damages, and suits may be taken before a 
justice of the peace. 

“Tn cities of 10,000 inhabitants and over, 
the license,must be at least $1,000, and in 
smaller cities $500. 


“ Druggists may procure permits to sell for 
medical purposes, and must keep a register 
of all sales for public inspection, and report 
to the county or city clerk under oath in 
January and July of each year. 

“A penalty of $10 is imposed on any per- 
son who makes false representations to get 


| liquor, and intoxication is declared a misde- 


meanor with a penalty of thirty days’ impris- 
onment. Dealers are required to keep their 
windows and doors unobstructed by screens 
or blinds, under a penalty of $25 fine or im- 
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—— for ten ae or both at discretion, 
ides having their license revoked. 

“The following is the text of the anti- 
treating bill as it passed both houses, and 
W's Bs tbcented by the Lopielature of the Bite 

“ Be tt islature o 

Nebraska 


of : 

“Sec. 1. All persons are prohibited from 
treating or giving away any liquor, beer, wine 
or intoxicating beverage whatever, purchased 
and to be drank in any saloon or other pub- 
lic place where such liquors or beverages are 
kept for sale. 

“Sxc. 3. Any person treating or offering to 
treat any other person, or accepting or offer- 
ing to accept any treat or gift of any intoxi- 
cating drink whatever in any saloon or pub- 
lic place where such liquors are kept for sale, 

1 be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall upon conviction thereof be subject 
to a fine of ten dollars or imprisonment in 
the common jail of the county for ten days, 
or both at the discretion of the court, and in 
addition thereto shall pay into said court the 
sum of fifteen dollars, to be paid to the attor- 
ney prosecuting the case, if there be one, and 
if no attorney prosecutes them, to be paid 
into the school fund of the county in addition 
to the fine.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Circular Meeting held at Frankford 
on the ist inst. was not as large as on some 
former occasions. The spoken word was 
listened to with close attention, the testimo- 
nies being mainly based upon the distinctive 
features of the religious belief of our Society 
at its rise, and the close adherence of its 
founders to the clear convictions of duty, 
leaving each to determine for himself what 
the Divine requiring called for at his hand. 

R. 
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ConTROVERSY.—We would not desire to 
be understood as entirely objecting to the in- 
troduction of controversial articles into the col- 
umns of Friends’ Intelligencer. Some positions, 
in our judgment, require controverting, and 
to attack error or sin by the pointed arrows 
of the acute, logical reasoner is far from be- 
ing objectionable. 

Yet, as a rule, it is wiser to warn and to 
encourage our friends than to assume the 
right to attack or condemn such as arrive at 
conclusions at variance with our own. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The revelations of truth are certainly pro- 
gressive, becoming clearer and- broader from 
generation to generation, and in order that 
intellectual and spiritual growth be promoted, 
we must have freedom of thought and free- 
dom of speech within the bounds of charity. 
The discussion of matters of society discipline 


and order in our paper should not be too far - 


extended, so as to exclude subjects of more 
interest and value; nor must it ever de- 
generate into acrimonious debate or into per- 
sonal reflections. 





A Response.—A valued Friend sends us 
several items of information expressive of 
appreciation of the general tone of recent is- 
sues of our paper. We are grateful for en- 
couraging words and appreciative of every 
criticism which may help us to present an 
increasingly acceptable paper to our readers. 
That some subscribers find the numbers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer of unequal interest is in- 
evitable, for tastes and intellectual needs dif- 
fer, and it is nothing new that one man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison. 

We have never felt at liberty to mutilate 
the productions of poets to procure verse ex- 
pressive of denominational views, and very 
sincerely reprobate the practice if it exists 
anywhere. Certainly, “we have no right to 
steal the poetic thought of a gifted mind and 
press it into a service which the author might 
never sanction.” All conscientious jour- 
nalists acknowledge a moral copyright law 
and would accept the position of our friend, 
that there is moral obliquity involved in so 
engrafting peculiar or sectarian views on the 
expressions of others, that eventually there 
may be no distinction made by the public 
between the actual and adopted language of 
a writer. But for our columns we necessarily 
abbreviate, both because of limited space and 
because it is in the best interest of readers 
generally. 





True Freepom.— The truth shall make 
you free,” was the emphatic declaration of 
Jesus to the tradition-loving Jews who claimed 
a freedom inherited through Abraham their 
father. They could not understand that free- 
dom which emancipates the soul, any more 
than they were able to realize how entirely 
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they were in bondage to the forms and usages 
of a traditional religion. And their condi- 
tion was very similar to that of religious 
bodies in previous as well as succeeding ages. 

There have been germs of truth in every 
form of faith. Mankind have ever been feel- 
ing after the good, groping their way through 
the mists and fogs of superstition, believing 
there was a better, truer, more soul-satisfying 
condition. That this longing has been met, 
is abundantly proved by the recorded experi- 
ence of multitudes, who, through doubt and 
uncertainty, have found the living and eternal 
Good in which there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning. 


There has always been a tendency in the 
human mind to mark by “stones of memo- 
rial” the successive stages of progress in re- 
ligious truth, and these, if kept within the 
lines of individual experience, would have 
been as way-marks to those who in aftertimes 
were travelers on the same beaten highway. 
But the leaders of religious thought now, as 
in all the past they have done, make the way 
less easy to those who follow by requiring the 
same experiences to bring about the same 
results; forgetting the individuality that in- 
heres in each which must, if it work at all, be 
free to work in its own way. We are bound, 
as were the descendants of Abraham to whom 
Jesus addressed himself, in the chains of tra- 
dition to numberless usages and customs that 
correspond to the tithing of herbs and the 
washing of cups and platters. These cere- 
monies had their use: they were the stepping 
stones to the higher condition to be dropped 
like the burthen of Christian when the “ roll,” 
the passport to the celestial city, is received. 
“Tf the Son make you free then are ye free 
indeed.” Free to make known to others your 
deliverance from the burthens that have borne 
you down and made the path of duty so hard 
to walkin. Free to follow the captain of your 
salvation joyfully and without fear, knowing 
that while the “New Name” which made 
you the Lord’s freedmen is yours, no power 
less than His can defraud you of your heir- 
ship. 

The glorious freedom of the sons of God 
points ever onward to paths untrodden and to 


a light whose beams are renewed every morn- 





ing fresh from the fountain of eternal bright- 
ness. 





Peace on Earta.—We may well join in 
the rejoicing of the friends of mercy and truth 
in England, that that great nation chooses 
the way of peace and forbearance, and ceases 
to wage war with the Transvaal Republic of 
South Africa. It is announced that the 
country accepts the Boer peace as fairly 
satisfactory, finding little fault with the terms, 
although deploring somewhat that England 
does not this time stand in the position of 
conqueror. But has she not, indeed, made a 
noble conquest in subduing the barbarian 
spirit of aggressive warfare, and deciding on 
the course of rectitude, as this is defined by 
the spirit of true Christianity. 

John Bright has expressed his joy that 
peace is made with the Boers, and writes of 
military glory, that it is the poorest kind of 
glory, in his view, which men and nations 
strive for. He adds: “I hope the time may 
come when nations will seek and obtain 
honorable renown by deeds of mercy and 
justice.” 





No Extra Session or Concress.—It is 
now announced that President Garfield has 
decided not to call an extra session of Con- 
gress, having had reason to judge, after care- 
ful examination of the subject; that such an 
extra session is not absolutely necessary at 
this time. The argument in favor of an extra 
session was that the maturing 6 per cent. and 
5 per cent. bonds that will be redeemable this 
summer should be paid, and that in order 
that this may be done means should be pro- 
vided by refunding the debt at a lower rate 
of interest. 

The President and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury appear to have arrived at the conclusion 
that the present financial situation is such 
that they can legally pay off quite as large a 
portion of the maturing indebtedness of the 
government as may be deemed advisable the 
coming summer, without additional legisla- 
tion. This is very gratifying to thoughtful 
people, as it gives evidence of prudent man- 
agement during the late administration, and 
is a promise of like prudence on the part of 


the present executive and his counselors and 
co-workers. 








MARRIED, 


BASSETT-HALLOWELL.—0On the after- 
noon of Third mo. 28d, under the care of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, 
at Race Street Meeting-house, Franklin L. 

tt, formerly of Salem, N. J., and Anna 
E., daughter of the late J. Elgar and Anna 
Hallowell, formerly of Sandy Spring, Md. 
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DIED. 

GARDNER.—On the 29th of Third mo., 
1881, at Baltimore, Md., James Gardner, in 
the 63d year of his age; a member of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. 


HALSTED.—On the 18th of Twelfth mo., 
1880, Mary G. Halsted, of Clinton, Dutchess 
co., N. Y., in her 81st year; a consistent and 
valuable member and Elder of Creek Monthly 
and Stamford Quarterly Meetings. . 


MERRITT.—On the 29th of Third month, 
1881, at Hart’s Village, Dutchess co., N. Y., 
M Ann, widow of the late Isaac Merritt, 

60 years. 





SMITH.—On Second month 24th, 1881, at 
Catonsville, Baltimore county, Md., Jane D. 


Smith, aged 76 years ; a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 


SEXTON.—On the 26th of Third mo., 1881, 
in Palmyra, WayneCo., N. Y., Pliny Sexton, 
— 85 years, formerly an active member of 

armington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
He took a deep interest in the cause of the 
oppressed and down-trodden slave and zeal- 
ously labored for his emancipation. He has 
passed away, but his example is left for our 
remembrance and profit. G. O. T. 


WILLETS.—On Second-day, Third month 
8th, 1881, at Homewood, Manhasset, Lon 
Island, N. Y.; Hannah Keese, wife of Thomas 
W. Willets, and daughter of John Keese, in 
the 35th year of her age. 

Of her it may be truly said, ‘None knew 
her but to love her, none named her but to 
praise.”’ 


WORTHINGTON.—On Third month 20th, 
1881, Elizabeth W.; widow of the late Wilson 
Worthington, and daughter of the late Henry 
and Catharine Dare, of Calvert county, Md., 
in the 70th year of her age; a member of Bal- 
timore Monthly Meeting. 

Trials and bereavements of no ordinary 
character were her portion, but through all a 
tender sympathy marked her nature for 
others’ sufferings. She was ever ready to 
throw the mantle of charity over the faults 
and failings of her fellow-beings ; the language 
being truly applicable to her, “ Blessed are the 

makers, for they shall be called the chil- 
ren of God.’’ 








KANSAS REFUGEES. 

The following extracts from a letter, re- 
ceived by one of the committee appointed 
to collect donations for the colored refugees 
in Kansas will, no doubt, interest those who 
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have sympathized with these poor sufferers. 
—Enps. 
Parsons, KAN., Third mo. 27th, 1881. 

I have deferred replying to thy kind and 
most welcome letter of Second mo. 25th, both 
for want of time and partly because’ I 
wished to wait until I could report something 
about the goods. 

I informed Henry M. Laing of the safe 
arrival of the goods. I have since opened 
all of the two bales and five cases, marked, 
respectively, “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” “E,” 
“F” and “G,” shipped Third month Ist b 
Henry M. Laing, contributed by Philadel- 
phia Friends; also the one box and five bar- 
rels shipped Third month 3d by Joshua L. 
Bailey, contributed by Friends of other loca- 
lities ; all of which goods arrived here at one 
time. 

We have distributed large portions of both 
lots. They were greatly needed here, both as 
to kind and quantity. I think the donors 
generally displayed very good judgment in 
making their respective contributions. Those 
good warm blankets, quilts, comforts, bed- 
tickings, shoes and stockings, unbleached 
muslin and canton-flannel for women’s under- 
wear, the flannel and linsey for skirts, calico 
for dresses, the jeans, cassinet, etc., for pants, 
striped cotton for men’s and boys’ shirts, and 
other useful articles, have already given 
enough joyous comfort to these poor shivering 
creatures to satisfy Philadelphia Friends that 
their generous donation was not in vain. 


The various kinds and sizes of made-up 


& | garments, so well adapted to supply the nu- 


merous wants from infancy to old age, as 
contained in both lots of goods, afforded evi- 
dence of the continued sympathy of Eastern 
Friends with these Kansas sufferers. I was 
pleased to see the encouragement given to 
cleanliness, order and industry, by sending 
soap, towels, combs, reticules of buttons, 
thread, needles, pins, etc., shoe-making mate- 
rials, yarn for knitting, garden seeds, gar- 
ments cut out ready for making, and neat 
rolls of patches for mending. 


These people receive instructive lessons 
from all these things, and I find they greatly 
need, not only eo advice, but much prac- 
tical instruction in home life, management, 
etc. It would amuse Eastern Friends to see 
the expressive smile upon the countenances 
of some of these new comers from the cotton 
fields of Texas when they first try on their 
garments, which are so much better than 
they have ever worn before, and to hear them 
promise me to try to keep them nice and 
clean, “jiss like the Friend-Quakers keeps 
um.” 

The prudent, efficient distributor of female 
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clothing and her assistant (two worthy col- | few among the many that are occurring here 
ored women from Kentucky) are doing much | from time to time. 

od, both by example and precept, to their | I think Friends generally, in various parts 
am favored sisters from Texas. e have to | of the country, have acted nobly in this 
be exceedingly careful to make as equitable | cause, and have shown themselves entitled to 
a distribution as possible, both in regard to | still retain their public reputation for being 


quantity and quality. 


We have the whole business pretty well | 


systematized now, in every respect, and kee 
records. I. occasionally call a general mass 


practical sympathizers with suffering human- 
ity wherever found. 


I have received money and clothing from 


Friends located in widely separated localities, 


meeting of the colored people of town and | nd if I cannot find time to write to all of 
country, to give them such advice and in- | them, I hope they will excuse me, and that 


struction. as seems to be right and needed 
from time to time, and to give them an op- 
portunity for stating their most pressing 
wants. At a recent meeting of that kind the 
audience, without any suggestion from me, 
unanimously adopted a resolution of thanks 
to the “ Friend-Quakers” for the generous 
aid they have kindly sent to the destitute 
refugees in and around Parsons. 


The money recently entrusted to my care 
as a donation from Race Street Friends, per 
hands of Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, to be 
used for the benefit of destitute colored refu- 
gees in this vicinity, has thus far been instru- 
mental in abating much suffering, and in 
comforting many distressed widows, orphans, 
sick, crippled and aged persons, who grate- 
fully assert that they would have seriously 
suffered had it not been for the timely aid 
thus furnished. 


I have to visit a number of sick persons 
to-day, among whom are an aged couple in 
the country, who I understand are needing 
food, fuel, medicine and clothing. One old 
man, said to be over 80 years of age, without 
any relatives here, who has been sleeping on 
the floor of the printing-office where he 
worked, was taken down the other day with 
a severe attack of pneumonia. I had him 
removed to a private house, and with great 
care he is now improving. Yesterday a very 
poor white farmer, from beyond the Neosho 
river, brought a colored man, who has a 
wife and six children, to me for aid. He 
said it was as much as he could do to keep 
his own family alive through the winter, but 
he pitied the poor colored family and let 
them stay in his house and have a share of 
his scanty meals, although he had no work 
of any account for them to do. I thought I 
could not expend $5 of the Philadelphia 
money more usefully than in buying some 
provisions for that poor colored family. 


Two other nearly similar cases came in 
from the country yesterday, in one of which 
every member of the family had been down 
with pneumonia, from having imprudently 
moved into a damp, newly plastered log- 
cabin. I only narrate these incidents as a 


they will all have approving consciences for 
whatever sacrifices they may have made; - 
also that the Good Father will, sooner or 
later, reward them with His blessing. 

Those dear Friends of West Chester, Ken- 
nett Square, Byberry, Abington, Norristown, 
Jenkintown, Frankford, Germantown, Dar- 
by, Wilmington (Del.), Loudoun County 
(Va.), Trenton (N. J.), and other places, de- 
serve grateful thanks for their valuable con- 
tributions. 

I may now state that those who have ap- 

ropriated money for the “ Homestead or 
uilding Fund” have been instrumental in 
doing much present and prospective good for 
these poor, homeless people. 
ILMER WALTON. 


When Elizabeth L. Comstock visited the 
city during the winter she received liberal 
subscriptions from Friends. 

Since her return our friend Wilmer Wal- 
ton proceeded to Parsons, Kan., where he 
found great destitution, and, writing to a 
friend here, he made an appeal for aid. 

A meeting was held at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, when a committee was appointed 
to collect donations. 

There were received ten valuable packages 
of blankets, new material, etc., and about. 
100 packages of clothing, material, tea, ete. 

HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer. 
To cash recceived.........-s.seceeeeeeeeessceees 


By cash paid for goods............+. $156 11 
“remitted W. Walton..... 500 00 





WG esses aides hicctecssencteccoden $ 26 89 
Two bales and five large boxes were ship- 
ped to Wilmer Walton. 
Wiiii1amM Hawkins, 
Di_uwyn PArRRIsH, 
Susan N. Scurtz, 
ELIzABETH HALLOWELL, 
Committee.. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 1st, 1881. 


J. L. Bailey shipped several barrels of 
goods received afterwards. 


—_———26 


“THE Word is nigh thee.” 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


In Popular Science Monthly, for Third 
month, is an article on “ in-door life,” under 
the above caption, that is worthy the atten- 
tive perusal of every intelligent reader. It is 
too long for our columns, but so much of it 
as bears directly upon home life and the 
healthy development of childhood is here- 
with offered, with the earnest desire that its 
excellent advice may be acted upon: The 
author is Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 


In a tolerable location the air of a three- 
room cottage can be kept pure enough with- 
out force ventilators or any other expensive 
contrivance. Open your windows; in very 
cold weather air the bedrooms in daytithe and 
the others at night. In larger houses the 
kitchen, parlor and, dining-room should be 
Gasenetly ventilated every night, also in 
daytime at convenient intervals, during the 
temporary absence of the occupants. To 
save foul air for the sake of its warmth is 
poor economy ; experiments would show that 
the difference in fuel amounts only to a trifle, 
anyhow. Ten or twelve pounds of coal a day 
ought not to weigh against the direct gain in 
comfort and the prospective, unspeakable 
gain in health. Breathing the same air over 
and over again means to feed the organism 
on the excretions of our own lungs, on air 
surcharged with noxious gases and almost de- 
pleted of the life-sustaining principle. Azo- 
tized air affects the lungs as the substitution 
of excrements for nourishing food would af- 
fect our digestive organs: corruption sets in ; 
pulmonary phthisis is, in fact, a process of 
putrefaction. 

No ventilatory contrivance can compare 
with the simple plan of opening a window ; 
in wet nights a “rain-shutter” (a blind with 
large overlapping bars) will keep a room both 
airy and dry. In every bedroom one of the 
upper windows should be kept open night 
and day, except in storms, accompanied with 
rain or with a degree of cold exceeding 10°F. 
In warm summer nights open every window 
in the house and every door connecting the 
bedroom with the adjoining apartments. 
Create a thorough draught. Before we can 
hope to fight consumption with any chance of 
success, we have to get rid of the night air 
superstition. Like the dread of cold water, 
raw fruit, etc., it is founded on that mistrust 
of our instincts which we owe to our anti- 
natural religion. It is probably the most 
prolific single cause of impaired health, even 
among the civilized nations of our enlight- 
ened age, though its absurdity rivals the 
grossest delusions of the witchcraft era. The 





subjection of holy reason to hearsays could 


hard! further. ‘ ‘ ae fea, ; 

In ‘a countries as Italy and Mexico, 
where the plurality of the population pass 
the daylight hours in open air, unventilated 
bedrooms are almost the only cause of tuber- 
cular diseases; but in the north, where chil- 
dren have to be nursed like exotic birds, the 
chief defects of our domestic arrangements 
may be classed under three heads: impure 
air, want of sunshine, and want of room for 
exercise. The beau-ideal of a healthy house 
would be a well-plastered stone building on 
some eminence, remote from swamps and 
stagnant creeks, but surrounded by sunny 
slopes available for play-grounds; spring or 
well water; out-door cellar, kitchen in an 
out-house, or at least not directly below the 
sitting and sleeping rooms; high ceilings, 
wainscots, or wall paper of innocuous colors ; 
deep windows, with projecting mullions to 
admit the air and exclude the rain; an airy 
veranda and no shade trees on the east and west 
side, as sunlight is most needed in the morn- 
ings and evenings. Children can not thrive 
in dark back rooms, and in the first eight 
years of their lives should have all the ex- 
ercise they want. The countrymen of Dr. 
Fribel are ahead in this respect, and the best- 
arranged nursery I ever saw was the Findel- 
zimmer (“ foundling ward”) in the convent of 
the Ursuline nuns near Wirzburg, Germany. 
The landed estate of the convent having been 
sequestrated, their department of charitable 
institutions had been reorganized on a more 
economical basis, and the poor nuns thought 
it necessary to apologize for the ingenious 
simplicity of their Zimmer, whose plan had 
been suggested chiefly 7 the necessity of dis- 
pensing with hired help. The room was 
about forty feet square, facing south and west, 
with three large windows on each side. These 
windows and the fireplace were barred with 
net screens, soft to the touch, but securely 
fastened, and strong enough to stop any- 
thing from a football to a forty-pound baby. 
The floor was carpeted with rugs, covered 
with a sort of coarse sheeting to prevent dust. 
From the floor to the height of the window- 
sills the walls were padded all round with 
old blankets, secured with muffled nails, and 
stuffed with something that felt like moss or 
cow’s hair. The only piece of furniture was 
a cushioned divan in the corner next to the 
fireplace; but the floor was covered with 
playthings and movable nondescripts, balls 
of all sizes, and a big Walze, a sort of wooden 
cylinder, muffled up with quilts and cotton. 

rom the center of the ceiling depended a 
hand-swing, two rings just low enough to be 
within reach of a youngster standing on tip- 
toe, the original sitting swing having been re- 
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moved as liable to be used as a catapult in a 
general row. Above the windows, out of 
reach of the boldest climber, were shelves 
with flower pots, reseda, gillyflowers and win- 
tergreen. In this in-door Kindergarten four- 
teen playmates—twelve babies, namely, and 
two puppies—had been turned loose, and 
seemed to celebrate existence as a perpetual 
circus-game. They could run races, pelt each 
other with cotton balls, swing in a circle, roll 
on the floor and ride the Walze; but the at- 
tempt to hurt themselves would have baffled 
their combined ingenuity. There were no 
nurslings, of course, but all mischief-ages 
from three to eleven, wrestling and quarrel- 
ing now and then, but, as the nuns solemnly 
averred, never crying except for causes that 
would make the puppies cry—a squeeze or an 
inadvertent kick—all disputes being referred 
to the umpire, a flaxen-haired girl of eight, 
who often took charge of the Zimmer from 
morning till night. 

Not every family has room and the means 
to construct a model nursery, but the poorest 
could spare a few square feet of space in 
some sunny corner, and, with old quilts and 
rugs, make it baby-proof enough for all 
probable emergencies. Then furnish a few 
playthings and trust the rest to nature. Man 
wants but little here below, and between 
meals a pickaninny will content itself with 
liberty, light and air, and a couple of rag- 
babies. As soon as a child begins to toddle, 
it should also have an opportunity to exercise 
its arms—a grapple-swing, or (if your ceiling 
be inviolate) a rope stretched from wall to 
wall. It is surprising how fast the clumsiest 

oungster begins to profit by such a chance. 

o the young son of man climbing comes 
natural enough to shock a witness of anti- 
Darwinian proclivities. The development of 
the shoulder-muscles also tends to invigorate 
the chest, and a fifty-cent hand-swing may 
save many dollars’ worth of cough-medicine. 

The progressive development of the motory 
organs prompts their frequent exercise, and 
there is no doubt that the gratification of this 
instinct constitutes the chief element of that 
physical beatitude which makes the age -of 
childhood the spring-time of every life; and 
it is equally certain that compulsive physical 
inactivity inflicts on a healthy child an 
amount of wretchedness which no prospective 
advantages can possibly repay. It is hard 
mm that so large a portion of the human 
race have to rear their young in a latitude 
which half the year confines them to the free- 


even this limited freedom should be curtailed 
by so many unnecessary restraints. I wish 
every houseful of children had a rough-and- 
tumble room, some out-of-the-way place where 






the cadets could romp, roll and jump to their 
hearts’ content. It need not be a heated 
room nor even an in-door place, as long as it 
has anything like a roof to it; children are 
naturally hardy, as they are naturally truth- 
ful: effeminacy and Papen are twin 
daughters of our pious civilization. A wood- 
shed will do, or a lumber room with old mat- 
tresses and hiding places. Well-to-do parents 
might add ‘some gymnastic apparatus, and 
for big boys a carpenter’s table with an as- 
sortment of tools; mechanical dexterity may 
prove useful in: many ways, and every nor- 
mal boy has something of that instinct which 
shaven call constructiveness, and which 
makes the use of such implements a pleasure 
rather than a task. But, for the youngsters, 
the rough-and-tumble play is the main thing ; 
it will strengthen their limbs, lungs and 
livers, and prevent more ailments than all the 

ills in Herrick’s list of patent medicines. 

oreover, it will keep them quiet where other 
children are sure to : fidgety—in the parlor 
and at school. Every schoolteacher knows 
that young ruralists are more sedate than city 
boys; out-door work has given them all the 
exercise they need; they can take it easy 
while their comrades are fretting under an 
irksome restraint. After an hour or two of 
German gymnastics, combined with wood- 
chopping and water-carrying, if you like, the 
wildest boy will prefer a chair to a flying 
trapeze ; for, if the tonic development of the 
organism is not grossly neglected, sedentary 
employments per se are by no means contrary 
to nature; in the intervals of their play the 
young of frolicsome animals will sit motion- 
less for hours; even kittens and young mon- 
keys; not to menticn colts which have off- 
days, when they won’t stir a foot if they can 
= it. 

(To be continued..) 





INJURIOUS READING. 

The works of amusement published only a. 
few years since were comparatively few in 
number. They were less exciting, and there- 
fore less attractive; they were dearer and , 
therefore less accessible; and, not being pub- 
lished periodically, they did not occupy the 
mind for so long a time, nor keep alive so 
constant an expectation ; nor by thus dwelling 
upon the mind, and distilling themselves into 
it, as it were, drop by drop, did they possess 
it so largely, coloring even, in many instances, 
its very language, and affording frequent 
matter for conversation. 

The evil of all these circumstances is actu- 
ally enormous. The mass of human minds, 
and much more of the minds of young persons,. 
have no great appetite for intellectual exercise ;. 
but they have some, which by careful treat- 
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‘ment may be strengthened and increased. 
But here to this weak and delicate appetite 
‘is presented an abundance of the most stimu- 
lating and least nourishing food possible. It 
daldchies it greedily, and is not only satisfied, 
but actually conceives a distaste for anything 
simpler and more wholesome. That curiosity 
which is wisely given us to lead us on to 
knowledge finds its full “pene 0 in the 
details of an’ exciting and protracted story, 
and then lies down, as it were, gorged, and 
goes to sleep. Other faculties claim their 
turn, and have it. We know that in youth 
the healthy body and lively spirits require 
exercise, and in this they may and ought to be 
indulged; but the time and interest which re- 
main over when the body has had its enjoy- 
ment and the mind desires its share, this has 
been already wasted and exhausted upon 
things utterly unprofitable: so that the mind 
to its work hurriedly and languidly, and 

Is it to be no more than a burden. The 
mere lessons may be learned from a sense of 
duty; but that freshness of power which in 
young persons of ability would fasten eagerly 
upon some one portion or other of the wide 
field of knowledge, and there expatiate, drink- 
ing in health and strength to the mind, as 
surely as the natural exercise of the body gives 
to it bodily vigor—that is tired, prematurely 
perverted, and corrupted ; and all the knowl- 
edge which else it might so covet, it now 
seems a wearying effort to attain. — 

Great and grievous as is the evil, it is pe- 
culiarly hard to find the remedy for it. If 
the books to which I have been alluding were 
books of downright wickedness, we might de- 
stroy them wherever we found them; we might 
forbid their open circulation ; we might con- 
jure you to shun them as you would any oth- 
er clear sin, whether of word or deed. The 
are not the more wicked for being published 
so cheap, and at regular intervals; but yet 
these two circumstances make them so pecu- 
liarly injurious. 

All that can be done is to point out the 
evil ; that it is real and serious I am very sure, 
and its effects are most deplorable on the 
minds of the fairest promise ; but the remedy 
for it rests with yourselves, or rather with 
each of you individually. That an unnatural 
and constant excitement of the mind is most 
injurious there is no doubt; that excitement 
involves a consequent weakness is a law 
of our nature than which none is surer, 
that the weakness of mind thus produced 
is and must be averse to quiet study and 
thought, to that reflection which alone is 
wisdom, is also clear in itself, and proved too 
largely by experience. And that without re- 
flection there can be no spiritual understand- 
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al understanding—that is, without a knowl- 
edge and a study of God’s will—there can be 
no spiritual life. 

And, therefore, childishness and unthought- 
fulness cannot be light evils: and if I have 
rightly traced the prevalence of these defects 
to its cause, although that cause may seem to 
some to be trifling, yet surely it is well to call 

our attention to it, and to remind you that 
in reading works of amusement, as in every 
other lawful pleasure, there is, and must be, 
an abiding responsibility in the sight of God ; 
that, like other lawful pleasures, we must 
beware of excess in it; and not only so, but 
if we find it hurtful to us, either because we 
have used it too freely in times past, or be- 
cause our nature is too weak to bear it, that 
then we are bound. most solemnly to abstain 
from it; because, however lawful in itself, or 
to others who can practice it without injury, 
whatever is to us an hindrance in the way of 
our intellectual and moral improvement that 
is in our case a positve sin.— Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., of “ Rugby School.” 

SCHOOL LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. 


The schoolmasters were, for the most part, 
underpaid and despised, while, at the same 
time, an erudition, alike minute and useless, 
was rigidly demanded of them. We learn, 
also, that they were exceedingly severe in the 
infliction of corporal punishment. Orbilius, 
the schoolmaster of Horace, appears to have © 
been a perfect Dr. Busby ; and the poet Mar- 
tial records with indignation the barbarities 
of chastisement which he daily witnessed. 
The things taught were chiefly arithmetic, 
grammar, both Latin and Greek, and repeti- 
tion of the chief Latin poets. There was, 
also, a good deal of recitation and of theme- 


Y | writing on all kinds of trite historical sub- 


jects. The arithmetic seems to have been 
mainly of a very simple and severely prac- 
tical kind, especially the computation of in- 
terest and compound interest ; and the philo- 
logy generally, both grammar and criticism, 
was singularly narrow, uninteresting and use- 
less. Of what conceivable advantage can it 
have been to any human being to know the 
name of the mother of Hecuba, of the nurse of 
Anchises, of the step-mother of Anchemolus, 
the number of years Acestes lived, and how 
many casks of wine the Sicilians gave to the 
Phrygians? Yet these were the despicable 
minutiz which every schoolmaster was expect- 
ed to have at his fingers’ ends, and every boy 
scholar to learn at the point of the ferule— 
trash which was only fit to be unlearned the 
moment it was known.—Dean Farrar. 


It is good when humility and trust go 


ing, is at once evident; while without spiritu- | hand in hand. 
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DISARMAMENT. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Fear not the end. There is a story told, 
In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow 


cold, 
And round the fire the Mongol shepherds 


sit, 
With grave responses list’ning unto it; 
Once on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 
Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 
Whose awful voice the hills and forests 
shook. 
‘“O son of Peace!’ the giant cried, ‘thy 
fate 


Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to 
hate.”’ 


The unarmed Buddha looking, with no 


trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face 

In pity said: ‘‘ Poor friend, even thee I 
ove.”’ 


Lo! as he spoke the sky-tall terror sank 


To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence 


shrank 
Into the form and fashion of a dove; 


And where the thunder of its rage was 


heard, 
Circling above him, sweetly sang the bird: 


‘‘ Hate hath no harm for love,’’ so rang the 


song ; 
* And 
wrong.”’ 





Descant not on other men’s deeds, but consider 


thine own. 


Forget other men’s faults, and remember thine 


own. 





OUT OF THE DEEP. 


Under the stormy skies, whose wan, white 


light 
Fell slant and cold upon the surging 


wave— 

Upon the sad road of the cruel wave— 
There was a little boat which, day and night, 
Had held its freight of dead and dying in the 


sight 
Of Him who dwelleth in Eternity. 
Out of the shuddering cold, out of the deep, 
Into the warmth of life, and love, and 
rest— 


Into the sweet content of grateful rest— 
They came. The angels did not sleep 
Who had a charge concerning souls to keep: 
The saving sbip had followed their behest. 
Poor weary souls! If their eyes could have 


seen 
The shining footsteps on the deep, wet 
ways— 
Making so still the deep and perilous 
ways— 
Ah, a how calm their troubled hearts had 
een ! 


The chafing surge and winds had heard be- 
tween . 


Their roar a sigh of human praise. 


Dear soul, this is a parable. Thou hast 


Been shipwrecked oft upon life’s stormy 
sea-- 
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peace unweaponed conquers every 
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Left all alone upon life’s stormy sea— 
And yet some saving vessel always passed, - 
And to thy trembling hands the life-line cast: 
And as it has been so it still shall be. 
—Selected. 





A BLADE OF GRASS. 

Gather a blade of grass and examine for 
a minute, quietly, its narrow, sword-shaped 
strip of fluted green. Nothing, as it seems, 
there of notable goodness or beauty. A very 
little strength, and a very little tallness, and 
a few delicate long lines meeting in point— 
not a perfect point either, but blunt and un- 
finished—by no means a creditable or ap- 
parently much cared for example of Nature’s 
workmanship; made, as it seems, only to be 
trodden on to-day, and to-morrow to be cast 
into the oven; and a little pale and hollow 
stalk, feeble and flaccid, leading down to the 
dull brown fibers of the .roots.. And yet, 
think of it well, and judge whether of all 
the gorgeous flowers that beam in summer 
air, and of all strong and goodly trees, 
pleasant to the eyes or good for food—stately. 
palm and pine, strong ash and oak, scented 
citron, burdened vine—there be any by man 
so deeply loved, by God so highly graced, as 
that narrow point of feeble grass. And well 
does it fulfill its mission. Consider what we 
owe merely to the meadow grass, to the cov- 
ering of the dark ground by that glorious 
enamel, by the companies of those soft and 
countless and peaceful spears. The fields? 
Follow but forth for a little time the thoughts 
of all that we ought to recognize in these 
words. All spring and summer is in them— 
the walks by silent scented paths, the rests in 
noonday heat, the joy of herds and flocks, the 
power of all shepherd life and meditation, the 
sunlight falling upon the world in emerald 
streaks, and falling in soft shadows, where else 
it would have struck upon the dark mould or 
scorching dust, pastures beside pacing brooks, 
soft banks and knoll of lowly hills, thymy 
slopes of down overlooked by the blue line of 
lifted sea, crisp lawns all dim with early dew 
or smooth in evening warmth of barred sun- 
shine, dinted by happy feet, and softening in 
their fall the sound of loving voices—all 
these are summed up in those simple words, 
the fields; and these are not all. 

We may not measure to the full the depth 
of this heavenly gift, in our own land; though 
still, as we think of it longer, the infinite of 
that meadow sweetness, Shakespeare’s peculiar 
joy, would open on us more and more, yet 
we have it but in part. Go out, in the spring- 
time, among the meadows that slope from the 
shores of the Swiss lakes to the roots of the 
mountains. There, mingled with the gentians 
and the white narcissus, the grass grows deep 
and free ; and as you can follow the winding 
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mountain paths, beneath arching boughs, all 
veiled and dim with blossoms—paths that for- 
ever droop and rise over the green banks and 
wolds sweeping down in scented undulation, 
steep to the blue water, studded here and 
there with new-mown heaps, filling all the air 
with fainter sweetness—look up toward the 
higher hills, where the waves of everlasting 
green roll silently into their long inlets among 
the shadows of the pines, and we may, per- 
haps, at last know the meaning of these quiet 
words of the 147th psalm, “ He maketh grass 
to grow upon the mountains.”—John Ruskin. 





ITEMS. 


A TELEGRAM from Constantinople states 


that the plague has a red at Kufa, 90 miles 
south of Rpacdad. The mortality in Nedjib is 
increasing. 


THE experiment of lighting portions of the 
city of London by the Brush and Siemens 
electric systems on the night of the 3lst ult. 
was entirely successful. 


THE State Department is informed that 
4,000 emigrants left Bremen on the 30th ult. 
for the United States, making over 20,000 from 
that port during the first quarter of this year. 


OnE bundred and thirty-two vessels were 
built in the ship-yards of Newfoundland last 
year, measuring an te of 4,998 tons, 
and receiving a bounty of $14,896 from the 
government. 

“OLD ABE,” the famous eagle carried 
through the war for the Union, has died in the 
Capitol at Madison, Wis. It was carried 
through the, four years’ struggle without re- 
ceiving a scratch, and since then carefully 
Kept and tended in a room in the basement of 
the Capitol. 


THE Chesapeake Zoological Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University will open its fourth 
session May 2d, at Beaufort, N.C. The work 
will go on until the end of August, under the 
caliente = Ww. = ns For about a 
w " nning in July, an elementary c 
in Marine Zoology will be instructed ot the 
station ; daily lectures will be given, and there 
will be systematic work in the laboratory. 
The fee for instruction and laboratory facili. 
ties will be $25.—N. Y. Tribune. 


. Mount BAKER, in Washington Territory, 
which has been inactive for nearly 20 years, 
is in eruption again. A dense volume of smoke 
is coming from the mountain, while hot cin- 
ders, ashes and lava are being thrown from 
its crater. At night it pours forth streams of 
fire, which illuminate the heavens for miles. 
As yet the flow of lava is not sufficient to in- 
dicate any danger. The eruption is said to be 
& magnificent sight, as the mountain looms 
up to the height of 12,000 feet, and is covered 
with snow half way down its side. 


THE New Jersey islature passed the bill 
eens money for the support of tech- 
nical schools, and it now needs only the Gov- 
ernor’s signature to become law. This bill pro- 
vides the giving of a sum not exceeding $5,- 


000 annually to any city, town or township 


that may raise a like sum, to be applied to the 
education of pupils in industrial, mechanical 
and agricultu pursuits; but not less than 
$3,000 must thus be contributed by the citizens, 
or otherwise, in the localities desiring to take 
advantage of the State Seana, It also 
gives the power to any city, town or township 
to raise any sum between $3,000 and $5,000 by 
tax, if it prefers to accomplish the purpose in 
that way. Each school is to have a board of 
trustees, to consist of the Governor, ez officio, 
who shall be president thereof, two persons 
selected by the State Board of Education, two 
selected by the contributing citizens, two by 
the local Board of education or School Com- 
mittee, and one by the Common Council, or 
other governing y, provided a contribu- 
tion shall be received therefrom. The trustees 
are to receive no compensation and must re- 
port annually.—N. Y. Tribune. 


On the 30th of last month the ice in the Mis- 
souri River at Bismarck, Dakota, broke, and 
inundated the surrounding country. One 
hundred houses were submerged, and three 
government warehouses wrecked. Mandan, 
on the west side of the river, was three feet 
under water. Yankton and Vermillion were 
also flooded. It is feared many lives have been 
lost in the river bottoms. 

A later account states that the gorges and 
floods in the upper Missouri River continue, 
and cause great destruction. The village of 
Green Island, Neb., opposite Yankton, has 
been swept away; the inhabitants were seen 
from Yankton clinging to their houses as they 
floated off. Three steamers have been de- 
stroyed at Yankton. Advices from Bismarck, 
Dakota, report that the unfortunate people of 
Mandan remained in that village, having only 
a few boats. A steamer tried to reach them, 
but was prevented by the ice. Five men 
were rescued in the woods along the river, 
near Bismarck, by Mayor Peoples and another 
man, one of the saved being taken from a 
floating cake of ice. The losses of cattle in 
Dakota are reported to be enormous. 





NOTICES. 


Circular Meeting in Salem Quarter, at 
Woodstown, Fourth month 17th, at 10} A.M. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Doe Run 
Friends’ Meeting-house, on First-day, the 10th 
of Fourth month, at 2 o’clock P.M. 








NOW IN PRESS. 


The Proceedings of the Series of General 
Teachers’ Meetings, held in Race Street Meet- 
ing-house in the early part of 1880, under the 
auspices of the Association of Friends for the 
Promotion of First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The book, in inl cover, will contain about 
160 pages of very helpful and valuable infor- 
mation for all interested in First-day School 
work. We think no teacher can aftord to be 
without it. It will be for sale at Friends’ 
Book Store, 706 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Price, per copy, 25 cents. 

The edition is not large, and those who de- 
sire to procure the work should send in their 


orders as soon as possible. 
* 
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